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Volume XIII 


LIBERTY OF TEACHING IN SOCIAL 
SCIENCES? 


I. THE BASIC SITUATION IN 
SCHOOLS 


SECONDARY 


Ir is well agreed among those who are 
informed as to the aims and results of 
school education that we need more and 
better civic education in American public 
schools. It is widely believed that better 
civie education requires the teaching of 
the various social sciences, including his- 
tory, during the years of transition from 
childhood to manhood. Many educators 
think that the liberal arts high school 
offers especially good opportunities for the 
development of richer and Vital 
social science teaching than is now practic- 
able in the strictly historical courses which 
at present take most of the time available 
for the social sciences. They note that in 
the liberal arts colleges the social science 
studies, apart history—economies, 
government, sociology, various forms of 
social economy or applied sociology, and 
even anthropology and ethnology—have 
attracted students in multiplying numbers, 
and that the dominant motives of such stu- 
dents are civie and cultural rather than 
vocational. 

These educators are convinced that the 
social sciences can be adapted to high 
school students. They are not discouraged 
by the fact that repeated attempts to 
popularize elementary courses in the 
‘*principles’’ of economies in high schools 
have hardly succeeded; or that civil gov- 
ernment or civics as heretofore taught has 


more 


from 


1 From an address made before the New York 
Academy of Public Education, January 5, 1921. 
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repelled rather than attracted. Neither do 
they take seriously contentions that high- 
school students are too immature and in- 
experienced safely to study problems of 
contemporary socia] life. They are con- 
vinced that somehow secondary education 
must be brought close to life rather than 
allowed to remain the aloof and often 
barren thing that it has too often been 
heretofore. 

The American publie high school gives 
indeed our largest present opportunities 
for civie education. Here are found not 
far from half of all our children between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age, and one 
fourth of all those from sixteen to eigh- 
teen. On the whole these pupils, under no 
compulsion to attend school, represent the 
superior elements in our population— 
superior, that is, as respects those com- 
posites of hereditary and acquired quali- 
ties which constitute intelligence, moral 
character, industriousness, health, and the 
like. 

It is certain that these pupils of today 
will, during the next five decades, consti- 
tute our most influential men and women, 
except for the possibility of some social 
eataclysm such as has overtaken Russia. 
That means that they will be found in 
largest proportions in the superior voca 
tions, and in positions of leadership; that 


they will accumulate and reinvest propor- 
tionately more wealth than others; that in 
any contest of opinions where specific in- 
terests are not controlling, they will on the 
whole out-think and out-speak 
their opponents as have not been of the 
high-school population. 


such of 
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While a relatively large proportion of 
our high-school pupils have always come 
from prosperous families, it is certain that 


a substantial proportion now come from 


very poor and struggling families. These 
latter are usually the naturally most able, 
aggressive, enduring and ambitious. Most 


of the potential Lincolns, Edisons, Car- 
and Ilills of the 


expected to emerge from high-school ranks. 


negies, future may be 

We have long said, in the academic eant 
of our profession, that high schools were 
schools of citizenship, and especially of 
leadership. But to the serutinizing eye 
the generally approved curricula, studies 
and and training 
have offered little evidence either that our 
words meant anything specifie or could be 


methods of instruction 


made to mean anything more concrete than 
aspirations, 

It would, indeed, have required no great 
amount of social insight to reach the con- 
clusion that nearly all of our high school 
pupils do, as adults, become fairly good 
citizens. Compared with their coevals who 
could not or not come to high 
school, relatively few of them become law- 
vagabonds or the ‘‘submerged 
tenth.’’ From them come the great pro- 
portion of homemakers, readers, 
honorary office holders, vocational special- 
ists. Adults who have had some high- 
school education travel, interest themselves 
in choicer forms of culture, take the lead 
in sane reform movements, and contribute 
to society’s financial capital in relatively 
larger degree than those who have never 
reached the high school. 

But do all these good things 
because of high-school education, or is 
high-school education simply one of the 
many ‘‘social goods’’ that these people 
learn to aspire to and attain because they 
are fundamentally better born (in the bio- 
logical sense), or better bred (by virtue of 


would 


breakers, 


food 


eome 
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environmental influences), or both, than 


the rest? It 
of educators 


seems no less characteristic 
others to 


reasol. 


than of 
‘post hoe ergo propter hoc’’ in these mat- 
ters. Indeed some florid papers on educa- 
cation remind one of the fly who sat on the 
chariot wheel and took to himself the glory 
of raising clouds of dust. 

But the time has now come when eduea- 
in effective numbers are determined 
to introduce high 
variety of specific studies and other prac- 


tors 
into our schools a 
tises designed to minister to the ends of 
civie education as that can and should be 


provided for these select members of 
society with their superior prospects. We 
ean hardly expect the social sciences to be 
studied at all extensively by 
The limits of prac- 


ticable attainments for chem are suggested 


vouths of 


inferior intelligence. 


by courses in the essentials of American 
history and a moderate amount of com- 
munity ecivies and civil government. All 
the more reason, therefore, why those of 
superior endowments and favoring envir- 
onment should be amply equipped for 
their necessarily larger opportunities and 
responsibilities. Here then we are really 
bent on translating aspirations into reali- 
ties—high-school students do furnish the 
most leaders, hence let us see that they are 
trained to lead to best advantage. 

Educational and other well-informed 
opinion in America has recently come to 
be emphatically in favor of more and bet- 
ter civie education in publie schools be- 
cause it is now evident that the ‘‘large 
group’’ social responsibilities of citizens 
are becoming constantly more complicated 
and momentous in all ‘‘federate’’ societies 
—that is, in municipality, state, nation, 
alliance, labor federation, corporation, 
political party, cultural association, reli- 
gious denomination. 

We need civic education based increas- 
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ingly upon scientific knowledge, rational 
understanding, sane democratic attitudes, 
and 


faiths, dogmas, 


Such edueation can 


instead of upon 

Utopian aspirations. 
be achieved effectively only to a slight ex- 
tent during the childish vears from six to 
Between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen are now to be found our largest 
For the natively 


twelve. 


and best possibilities. 
gifted and the environmentally favored 
the years from sixteen to twenty can also 
be made a period of rich training towards 
the kinds of desire and influence that we 
associate with political and other forms of 
social leadership. 
Effective means of 
schools are now found to be many, ranging 


civie education in 


from the intensive ‘‘small group’’ social 
eontrol of school-room, school grounds 
and school supervised ‘‘service projects,’’ 
through dramatized civie activities, up to 
the more abstract studies of community 
civies, economies, civil government, ele- 
mentary sociology and American history. 
Each of these means, properly handled, 
may be expected to contribute its own 
special quota of the appreciations, habits, 
insight, aspirations and ideals that finally 
blend in ‘‘good’’ citizenship. 

There is every reason to expect that we 
shall soon build up a body of special social 
science teachers in and for our secondary 
schools. Unlike contemporary teachers of 
history—some of whose work they may 
indeed have to take 
science teachers may be expected to become 
inereasingly the 
jectives of their work. Society—or at least 
those members in it whose opinions finally 
determine these matters—will increasingly 
judge the results of the work of these 
teachers, not in terms of so much knowl- 
edge acquired or examinations passed, but 


rather by the civie character and achieve- 


over—these social 


conscious of civic ob- 
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ments of the men and women whom their 
pupils become. 

It is already evident that these social 
proportion as they 


science teachers, in 


modernize and vitalize their instruction, 
will be constantly skirting the fringes, if 
not actually invading the twilight zones, 
They will constantly 


uphold 


of disputed issues. 
be tempted to ehallenge or to 
creeds and opinions held by sects, parties, 
and propagandists. If they are allowed 
whatever to enter into areas 
of disagreement their 
But if they are given com- 


no freedom 
hands as teachers 
will be tied. 
plete liberty to follow the dictates of their 
own judgments, and especially feelings, 
they can easily become disruptive agencies 
By what principles 
controlling 


of a disastrous kind. 
should society be guided in 
them, and by what principles should those 
of these teachers be guided who most fully 
cherish genuine liberty—that is, the liber- 
ties of others no less than of themselves? 


ll. PROBLEMS OF FREEDOM IN TEACHING 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
The issues upon which men of the ocei- 
dental 


social, 


nations now divide are 
Our fought 


bitterly over religious differences ; 


chiefly 


ancestors long and 
but with 
us these are no longer seriously divisive 
or vital. But our emotions are strongly 
‘*rightness”’ 
of private property, the ‘‘value’’ of the 
family, the the 


‘‘open shop,’’ the actual meaning of free- 


aroused over questions of the 


monogamous justice of 
dom of speech, and the free admission of 
immigrants. Life tenure 
profit-taking as the reward of 


for appointed 
justices, 
enterprise, birth control, public supervision 
of private schools, state control of railways, 
the ‘‘coopting’’ of workers in in- 
dustrial enterprise, conservation of game, 
prohibition of the sale of liquor, the steril- 


ization of criminals, the legal protection of 


wage 
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seamen, are but samples of the hundreds 
of issues upon which whole camps are now 
almost ready to go to war. They repre- 
sent problems that are of the most vital 
significance to contemporary citizenship 
and civilization. 

The coming social science teachers in 
our high schools will necessarily be well 
informed on most of these problems. They 
will have studied the underlying facts of 
history, racial psychology, production and 
distribution of wealth and methods of 


* government. Being human, they will have 


their own opinions; and these will be 
strong and often clearly defined just be- 
cause these teachers are specialists in their 
fields. Being human, and often still young 
in spirit and strong in enthusiasm, they 
will desire to teach to the full the truth 
as they see it. What shall be, from the 
standpoint of the higher social expediency, 
their rights and privileges here? What re- 
strictions shall society—through its proper 
representatives—impose upon them, having 
duly in mind not only immediate peace 
and harmony, but that remoter evolution 
towards just and life-giving policies which 
society must finally desire? 

The subject is not without its history. 
Probably at all times priests, prophets, 
educators, statesmen, writers, publicists 
have been persecuted for teaching that 
which they strongly believed to be the true 
and the right. Some college teachers of 
the natural sciences have, during the last 
century, chosen to break upon the rocks 
of opposition, rather than yield what they 
believed to be their academic rights to 
teach geology or biology as they inter- 
preted these subjects. Teachers of history 
in school and college have often been 
viewed with suspicion. But more fresh in 
our minds are the difficulties of college 
teachers of the social sciences. As said 
before, the most divisive issues of the 
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present are found here. Business men have 
not hesitated to charge that many of our 
college professors of economics are, or were 
until recently, ‘‘blank’’ socialists. The 
leaders of the manual workers, on the 
other hand, affect to believe that most of 
these men are paid to teach as ‘‘the inter- 
ests’’ think best. 

But much of this history seems inconclu- 
sive for the matters here considered. Per- 
haps college teachers of the social sciences 
still find it no less so. It seems probable 
that some recent apparent invasions of free- 
dom of teaching have been directed rather 
at extreme tactlessness of manner or hope- 
less misinterpretations of social values. It 
is probable that some college teachers have 
kept silent on grave issues from desire to 
avoid trouble. But it is no less probable 
that many have refrained from wearing 
their intellectual hearts on their sleeves, 
not because of fear, but because of unwill- 
ingness heavily to capitalize what must in 
the very nature of the case have been in- 
terpretations and opinions of only par- 
tially assured validity. They have sus- 
pended individual private judgments some- 
what at least out of respect to the col- 
lective judgments of parties. 

It is fundamentally important to recog- 
nize that contentious issues in the realm 
of the social sciences arise largely over in- 
terpretations of social values or worths. 
Only seldom are questions of fact, as the 
term is properly used in the natural sci- 
ences, in history, and in legal cases, in- 
voived. One faction holds that ‘‘it is 
better’’ (or more democratic; more just; 
more in accordance with nature, with 
divine law or with the spirit of liberty) 
for the closed shop to prevail, for railroads 
to be publicly managed, for cities to have 
home rule, for immigration to be free, for 
the burdens of public education to be 
widely diffused, for the Japanese to be 
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restrained from holding real estate, for 
collateral inheritances to be taxed one 
hundred per cent., for operatives to share 
in the management of plants, for observ- 
ance of the Sabbath to be enforced by law, 
and the like. The opposed faction holds 
that society will suffer rather than benefit 
from such procedure. 

Probably no one can now, or perhaps 
ever, prove conclusively that, in the long 
run, the abolition of slavery, or the liquor 
traffic, or of monopolistic trade combina- 
tions has been a ‘‘good thing’’ for so- 
ciety ; or that freely permitted vivisection, 
private property in land, manhood suf- 
frage, immigration of non-English-speak- 
ing aliens, or business censorship of mov- 
ing pictures give a net balance of good to 
the world. Religious divisions have of 
course likewise always hinged on questions 
of relative worth which might never be 
determined with scientific finality. Battles 
are waged between faiths, and victory goes 
to the strongest, often without finally set- 
tling questions of ultimate worth. But the 
instincts and deep-rooted habits of men 
are enmeshed with these faiths; and the 
strongly emotional qualities of the soul— 
loves, hates, jealousies, pugnacities, hopes, 
fears, longings—are easily enlisted in sup- 
port or opposition. The progress of the 
years, the oncoming of new generations, 
the competition of social values, the cross 
fertilizations of ideas and beliefs, all give 
rise to new conceptions of social worths 
and debase the old. 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 


And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


We all hope that the light of science will 
simplify many of these problems and per- 
haps lift them above the smoke of embat- 
tled passions and vested interests. But we 
must remember that we have no final cri- 
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teria as vet of social values—the things 
that make society, or mankind, or men, or 
even life, most worth while; hence we have 
as yet no scientific standards whereon to 
build the ultimate interpretations of social 
science. For all practical purposes of 
course, we Americans are sufficiently con- 
vinced that polygamy, constitutional mon- 
archy, state supported church, ancestor 
worship, imprisonment of debtors, state 
supervision of private schools, primogeni- 
ture, segregation of vice, censorship of 
plays, and early toil of children are ‘‘bad’’ 
things. On the more generally accepted 
of these ‘‘faith’’ values the course of the 
social science teacher is clear. 


Ill. WHAT IS MEANT BY ‘‘TEACHING’’? 


The social science teacher can not avoid 
responsibility for the teaching of social 
‘*values,’’ including those characterized by 
such words as right and wrong, just and 
unjust, honorable and dishonorable, moral 
and immoral, patriotic, humane, tolerant, 
honest, Christian, temperate, reverent and 
the like. 

But what, exactly, do we mean by the 
word ‘‘teach’’ in this connection? Surely 
something very different from what we 
mean when we say to ‘‘teach’’ handwrit- 
ing, geography, Latin, algebra, or a trade. 
The schools are often urged to teach chil- 
dren‘‘to be honest,’’ to be patriotic, to 
‘‘hate war,’’ to have ‘‘right’’ ideals. How 
are these thing to be done? Only partly 
by teaching cold facts, and only slightly 
perhaps by strictly ‘‘training’’ processes. 
Obviously the teacher must seek to affect 
‘‘feeling’’ attitudes. He must communi- 
cate by various devices his own admira- 
tions, dislikes, warm faiths, ingrained 
‘‘moral principles.’’ Successful teaching 
of social values necessarily means that the 
teacher shall be an advocate, a pleader, 
perhaps a partisan. He can be impersonal 
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in teaching reading, musical notation, and 
the facts of history; but can he be imper- 
sonal in ‘‘teaching’’ truthfulness, fair 
play, courageousness ? 

College teachers often intend to teach 
the ‘‘facts’’ in controversial matters, leav- 
ing students to make their individual 
interpretations and social evaluations of 
these facts. Many teachers, doubtless, 
have attempted this in the study of the 
Lutheran Reformation, the American Civil 
War, the League of Nations, franchises for 
water power, the Biblical ‘‘days of crea- 
tion,’’ immigration, the liquor traffic and 
scores of other situations where personal 
prepossessions on the part of students or 
‘*social group’’ prepossessions on the part 
of sections of the public are soon en- 
countered. Certainly this process is justi- 
fiable whenever it is practicable; and it is 
clearly practicable and necessary in the 
case of mature students possessed of a 
truly scientific temper—perhaps a very 
small minority at all times. 

But is it at all practicable with students 
of secondary school age? Is it at all prac- 
ticable at any age with the great majority 
of minds that are baffled by intricate prob- 
lems, and which refuse to bear ‘‘the 
agonies of suspended judgment’’? In some 
of the private affairs of life the immature 
and the mediocre minds are not called 
upon to share in the making of momentous 
decisions in areas of ‘‘social values.’’ 
But in democratic politics, democratic 
religious systems, perhaps soon in democ- 
ratized industry, the reverse is true. 

The world of practical men has nearly 
always proceeded promptly to cut the 
Gordian knots of social values. Men of 
action have always formed parties about 
their beliefs. They have sought to lure 
or even to compel others to accept their 
views. They have developed advocates, 
used propaganda, and employed number- 
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less forms of persecution. Age-long hates, 
vast social cleavages, and bitter wars have 
been some of the fruits, but not necessarily 
all. The positive side of the ledger, if 
competently studied, might show steady 
advances towards truth, cooperation, free- 
dom, progress, ‘‘life more abundantly.’’ 

To ‘‘teach’’ various social values means 
inevitably to ‘‘advocate’’ them, to seek to 
shape appreciations, ideals, sentiments, at- 
titudes of learners towards them. The 
teacher whose panoply of these values is 
well secured will necessarily be an advo- 
cate, a propagandist, a person believed by 
the supporting part of his public as of 
‘*sound”’ principles. He can and will pre- 
serve the judicial attitude up to the point 
where his supporters begin to question his 
sincerity, his earnestness (in making con- 
verts, that is), his devotion to the public 
good. 

IV. REALISTIC CASES 

The very principle of freedom of teach- 
ing is itself one of the contemporary issues 
about which men tend to divide with much 
passion. Its discussion in the abstract 
may not occasion much devisive feeling; 
but numberless concrete cases show how 
readily enthusiastic proponents and resent- 
ful opponents may be summoned forth. 
Some of these cases may be used as in- 
ductive approaches to the formulation of 
certain proposed working principles. 

Given a social science teacher in a public 
high school—a well educated man or 
woman of unexceptionable private char- 
acter whose ‘‘personal influence’’ with stu- 
dents is very strong. His pupils are prone 
to feel that whatever he stands for is 
‘‘right.”’ 

Case I. This teacher in the course of his 
work exhibits himself as an enthusiastic 
believer in and supporter of the doctrines 
and institutions noted below. A minority 
of the citizens in the community, includ- 
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ing some of the parents of the pupils, are 
convinced he is wrong, but the large 
majority is clearly with him. Wherever 
occasion arises in his classes, or where he 
can create an occasion, he stands strongly 
for: 

(a) The Monroe Doctrine, in spite of 
the dissent of certain South Americans in 
his neighborhood. 

(b) Legal prohibition of polygamy, in 
spite of the strong sentiment of certain 
Mohammedans in the locality. 

(c) Appointment (rather than election) 
and life tenure of Supreme Court justices, 
in spite of the quiet but bitter opposition 
of a local radical party. 

(d) Private ownership and direction of 
railways, in spite of a growing minority 
sentiment for public ownership. 

(e) Capital punishment where now 
legalized, in spite of a strong attitude of 
protest from some very good Christians. 

(f) Complete non-participation of the 
state in Church support in spite of strong 
feeling in favor of such policy of some 
English immigrants. 

(g) Military preparedness, in spite of 
the emphatic protests of a minority that 
such preparedness simply invites what 
they regard as the ‘‘wickedness of war.”’ 

Case II. This social science teacher finds 
himself with small minorities on certain 
issues that he regards as vital. For ex- 
ample: 

(a) He has come to believe that vivi- 
section is wrong morally, and unproduc- 
tive of scientific good. 

(b) He feels keenly that it is not right 
for the United States to exclude Orientals 
from free immigration. 

(c) He has come reluctantly to believe 
that general suffrage is an unmitigated 
evil; he strongly believes that it should at 
least be restricted to persons educated at 
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the minimum to the extent of the ordinary 
eighth school grade. 

(d) He is firmly of the opinion that the 
good of society requires the enforced hu- 
mane segregation (in effect imprisonment, 
but without suggestion of punishment) of 
all adults of only ‘‘moron’’ intelligence, 
though the majority of his patrons regard 
his proposals with horror. 

(e) He has become convinced that the 
American policies which provoked, sup- 
ported, and dictated final conditions of 
peace in, the Mexican War, and which re- 
sulted in the acquisition of the southwest, 
were indefensibly selfish, predatory, and 
unjust. Most of his local patrons hold 
opposite views. 

Case III. Regarding a number of issues 
of contemporary politics and social econ- 
omy, he finds himself in party groups that 
are either now moderate majorities, or 
hope to be in majority control soon. For 
example: 

(a) He is strongly in favor of such 
legislative enactments as will exclude mild 
alcoholic beverages from the operation of 
the constitutional amendment designed to 
prohibit manufacture and trade in intoxi- 
cating beverages. 

(b) He is very much opposed to our 
entering any League of Nations that will 
obligate us to share in the use of force in 
settling international relationships abroad. 

(c) He is strongly in favor of a strong 
national censorship of moving pictures. 

(d) He desires that representation of 
the Southern States in Congress be re- 
duced to the actual proportions stipulated 
by the Constitution. 

(e) He wants heavy import duties levied 
as protection to all American industries, 
whilst admitting that higher prices to con- 
sumers must result. 

2. The teacher here under consideration 
has classes in ‘‘social science’’ problems in 
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seventh and ninth grades; in community 
civics in the eighth; in economics in the 
tenth; in sociology in the eleventh; and 
in American history (‘‘taught primarily 
from the standpoint of making civic lead- 
ers’’) in the twelfth. His enthusiasm for 
study of current issues has infected his 
pupils. They eagerly bring into the arena 
of class discussion contemporary issues. 
Proponents on each side eagerly solicit his 
opinions. 

But among parents and other laymen 
are many opponents of his views. These 
resent his influence over his pupils. They 
charge him with being a propagandist. 
They say he has no right to intrude into 
debated issues, that as a government serv- 
ant he may not ‘‘take sides’’ where polit- 
ical policies are now or may soon be, 
involved. 


V. SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 


We have every reason to believe that 
social science teachers will in the future 
exhibit at least three distinguishable types 
which may ‘be designated (a) the servile, 
(b) the wilful, and (c) balanced. These 
types can also readily be distinguished 
among preachers, publicists, politicians 
and other leaders whose essential char- 
acteristics they share. 

(a) The servile social science teachers, 
under normal American conditions, will 
probably be a minority, the size of which 
will depend upon the means of selection 
and training employed, their social stand- 
ing and compensations, and the social 
pressures upon them for conformity and 
partisanship. Perhaps some forms of ex- 
treme servility are inherent, whilst others 
are easily produced by unfavorable social 
environment acting on timid natures. 

Servile teachers in social science have 
little will, and less secure knowledge, of 
their own. They are eager to teach what- 
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ever is approved by the ‘‘powers above.’’ 
They are supporters of tradition for its 
own sake. They will always carefully 
avoid being thought to favor any type of 
‘‘underdog’’ or discredited cause. They 
delight to stand with the powerful, 
whether these be powerful in numbers or 
in other kind of influence. They care 
little for freedom in teaching as a prin- 
ciple, but will often be very unhappy when 
controlling powers change. They are ex- 
cessively willing to compromise, not from 
conviction, but from fear or love of ease. 

(6) Wilful teachers of social science 
belong at the other extreme. These tend 
to value their own opinions above those of 
any, or all, their fellows. They are pos- 
sessed of strong impulses, and often of 
strong sympathies for the weak or op- 
pressed and for minority causes. They 
tend instinctively to favor the underdog, 
sometimes perhaps less out of sympathy 
for the underdog than from envy, jeal- 
ousy, or perhaps innate hostility to the 
power and success displayed by ‘‘upper- 
dogs.’’ 

Wilful teachers, being naturally parti- 
sans and of strong impulses, easily pro- 
mote the antagonism of majority or con- 
servative groups and of course, above all, 
of those individuais or groups having 
vested interests in a stable social order. 
Zealots and fanatics readily spring from 
the class of these wilful ones, as also at 
times a Socrates, Luther, Savonarola, or 
Garrison. Often they are too sincere or 
incapable of deception to become genuine 
demagogues for whom they are sometimes 
mistaken. They believe in revolt, perhaps 
sometimes as an end rather than a means. 
They are disposed freely to question the 
honesty and good intentions of those op- 
posed to them. They are stiff-necked and 
loth to make the compromises essential to 
democratic ‘‘fairness.’’ 
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(c) Between these two extremes is the 
type here denominated ‘‘balanced.’’ Bal- 
anced teachers have their own strong 
opinions, but they also have great respect 
for the opinions of others. They dislike 
to teach or act on impulse, but neither 
will they subject themselves easily to the 
opinions or wills of others. As teachers 
they feel a heavy responsibility in dissent- 
ing from the established verdicts of his- 
tory or the conclusions of groups of sub- 
stantial thinkers in any field. Neverthe- 
less they will, in these matters, be finally 
guided by the evidence rather than by 
partisan contentions or their own prepos- 
sessions. They know that majorities are 
sometimes wrong, but never so wrong as 
some minorities. They know that tradi- 
tion is sometimes wrong, but never so 
wrong as some innovations. They know 
that prosperous men are sometimes dis- 
honest, but never so dishonest as some of 
the unprosperous. They know that the in- 


telligent and influential are sometimes pre- 
datory or parasitic, but never so predatory 
or parasitic as some of the unintelligent 
and uninfluential. 


VI. GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

Confronted by the conditions of modern 
social science teaching in secondary schools 
what will be society’s problems in con- 
nection with the two extreme types re- 
spectively ? 

1. Teachers of the servile type will, of 
course, ‘‘play safe.’’ They will, where 
practicable, dodge controverted issues alto- 
gether. They will dwell heavily on mat- 
ters that have long lain outside the border- 
lands of the contentious. They will speak 
learnedly in truisms, being especially fond 
of general and abstract phrasings. 

Servile teachers in the social sciences will 
do little immediate harm. They will also 
do little permanent good, except insofar as 
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the opinions and powers to which they are 
subject prove to be socially sound and 
right. Since the citizenship of the future 
must increasingly be dynamic rather than 
static in its attitudes and understandings, 
teachers of this type will prove of dimin- 
ishing usefulness. School systems which 
have heretofore cherished them may find 
it necessary to resort to drastic means to 
force them out; though most commonly 
they will be allowed peacefully to grow 
old and to retire on pensions. 

The wilful type, on the other hand, will | 
be impatient of the established order, and 
will prefer to dwell upon debatable mat- 
ters. They will find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to keep out of their teaching the 
spirit of propaganda. Their reforming 
zeal usually grows by what it feeds upon, 
unless checked by violence. Teachers of 
the wilful type in the social science sub- 
jects of secondary school grade will fre- 
quently be regarded as dangerous because 
of the immaturity and impressionable 
character of their pupils. In times of ex- 
cessive social instability they may do 
serious harm. Their presence imposes 
serious burdens and embarrassments upon 
democratic school administration because 
all attempts to remove or even to curb 
them arouse violent outcries and resistance 
on the part of partisan radical groups per- 
mitted in democracies to be always vocifer- 
ous and threatening. Their tenure of 
posts of public responsibility will seldom 
be secure. Many of them will finally give 
themselves to the service of partisan 
groups where they may render themselves 
very useful to society as social ferments, 
critics, or discoverers. 

2. ‘‘Guiding principles’ for social sci- 
ence teachers will, perhaps be of little use 
for the two extreme types discussed above. 
Hence these principles will be considered 
from the standpoint of the ‘‘balanced’’ or 
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intermediate type. It is submitted that, 
having regard to the needs, possibilities 
and conditions of social science teaching in 
public secondary schools and particularly 
where controversial issues are involved, 
these will, as experience ripens and the 
best will of society defines itself through 
public opinion, find themselves increas- 
ingly abiding by these principles: 

(a) The social science teacher in his 
capacity as public servant has no rights 
of teaching that which seems good or true 


’ to him, quite irrespective of the collective 


opinions or valuations of the society, or 
largely controlling majority thereof, which 
he serves. He has here heavy obligations 
as agent or employee of the public either 
to meet its demands, or to withdraw from 
its service. If his conscience and judg- 
ment convince him that he is right, then 
his correct course is to detach himself from 
the service of the state, and to undertake 
propaganda in his private capacity. 

(b) Until the social sciences, including 
their necessary factors of social or ethical 
valuations, shall have evolved far beyond 
their present stage, a very considerable 
twilight zone can and should exist in every 
teacher’s mind between those conclusions 
and hypotheses as to fact and valuation 
which are to him so assured that he can 
confidently and properly impart them in 
public school classes, and those other ten- 
tative findings, surmises and speculations 
which engross his thinking but which he 
is not ready to make a part of his teach- 
ing. A conscientious and scientific man 
may thus be tentatively holding, in a state 
of suspended judgment appropriate for 
further study, private opinions quite at 
variance to those approved formulations 
which he is teaching. (This situation ob- 
viously may impose a severe strain upon 
a teacher’s honesty and faithfulness. ) 

(c) In areas of social thought and 
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action where unsettled issues, especially of 
social valuation, so divide men into camps 
that large numbers of able-minded and 
well-disposed thinkers are found on each 
side, the teacher dealing with these issues 
in his classes will freely accept a very 
heavy burden of responsibility if he de- 
sires to introduce his own opinions. He 
will readily recognize his heavy obligations 
to show dispassionateness, a judical atti- 
tude, and full acquaintance with the con- 
tentions of each party. He will be loth 
to impute improper motives to either side, 
and will suppress his own partisan im- 
pulses and emotional preferences. 

3. The final principles which should 
guide the social science teacher in claim- 
ing and using freedom are deducible from 
certain central principles in democratic 
government. They are suggested by the 
words ‘‘compromise,’’ ‘‘toleration’’ and 
‘‘fair play.’’ They are further suggested 
by the aphorisms that ‘‘under democratic 
conditions each man should have liberty 
to do all things except to destroy liberty 
(usually that of his fellows)’’ and that 
‘the liberty of any man ends where the 
liberty of his neighbor begins.’’ 

It is clear, of course, to every student of 
social science that a democratic social 
order is impossible if individuals and 
parties are not willing constantly to prac- 
tise compromise. Minority groups must 
incessantly yield to the will of the major- 
ity, submit to the laws, take defeat grace- 
fully, abide by the decision of the umpire. 
But in a stable social order majorities must 
also constantly practise toleration and 
other kinds of compromise. Herein, one 
may well claim, have lain the especial 
glories, anciently of Roman, and in recent 
centuries of Anglo-Saxon, government of 
selves and others. 

But there are limits to the compromises 
ealled for by democracy at its best. Com- 
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promises as respects behavior, but not ideals 
or convictions, are chiefly demanded. In 
modern political and other social groups, 
while conformity in overt act is constantly 
required, the more democratic leaders tend 
to approve and prize in their opponents 
tenacity of conviction or moral principle. 
Only among badly socialized peoples are 
minorities persecuted for their beliefs. 
Fully socialized groups tolerate to the ut- 
most differences of opinion, whilst sternly 
suppressing those differences in behavior 
that would produce the kinds of social dis- 
cord coming under the words immorality, 
disorder, lawlessness, anarchy, treason or 
sacrilege. 

The social science teacher may often be 
of minority groups. In these connections 
he is entitled to hold such opinions as he 
sees fit. But teaching is his field of social 
behavior. Here, in his publie capacity, he 
must conform to the will of the majority 
and, so far as overt act or influence is con- 
cerned, uphold the social order under sucti 
democratic auspices as now represent the 
democratically expressed will of the 
majority. 

Davin SNEDDEN 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE EDUCATIONAL LOCK-STEP AND 
TEACHER CONSERVATION? 


Ir is characteristically American to fume 
and fuss over non-essential features of a 
problem while the essence of it escapes our 
notice or receives but scant if any atten- 
tion. This is as true for education as it is 
for politics, art, statesmanship, child wel- 
fare, social hygiene, government, in fact all 
phases of those contacts inevitably involved 
in the process of the control and manage- 
ment of the individual by the group. 

1 Paper read before the annual meeting of the 


Oregon State Teachers Association, December 31, 
1920, Portland, Oregon. 
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At no previous time in our educational 
history have our school officials been faced 
by so many vita] and diverse problems as 
they are to-day. And it is only the rare 
and unusually gifted educational adminis- 
trator whose vision can adequately pierce 
the fog of confusion and perceive clearly 
the chief tasks before him. 

Not so many years ago we heard a great 
deal regarding the vicious lock-step methods 
in education : the methods whereby children 
were forced to fit themselves to the set 
progress of a hard-and-fast curriculum 
without regard to individual differences in 
mental endowment. Yet to-day in certain 
cities teachers have been made to under- 
stand that retarded children must be pro- 
moted into the next grade even though they 
recognize that the child is utterly un- 
equipped to handle the work. Teachers 
have been warned that they must not ‘‘clut- 
ter-up the schools’’ with these youngsters, 
with the result that many children of feeble 
intellects at 18 or 20 finally acquire a di- 
ploma which signifies nothing more than 
the mockery we have made of our vaunted 
regard for truth, for our children and for 
the welfare of our teachers. We are hear- 
ing less of lock-step methods in education 
and the evils resulting therefrom because of 
the din created by other more clamorous, 
though not necessarily more fundamental, 
questions. Yet if we were to search and 
weigh the three or four most important 
handicaps to educational efficiency to-day, 
we would find among them this antiquated 
makeshift for intelligent pedagogical prog- 
ress. In industry and in various fields of 
social endeavor people are coming to a slow 
but foreeful and determined recognition 
that human beings may be born free, but 
they are most emphatically neither equal in 
initial mental power or endowment, nor in 
ultimate possibilities of achievement. Why 
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our educational administrators should be 
the last to recognize this truth is an enigma 
fit only for the superior genius of a Solo- 
mon. 

It is a matter only of fifteen years since 
Alfred Binet first gave to the world his 
initial series of graduated tests by means 
of which he proposed to segregate the men- 
tally deficient from the mentally normal. 
Since then the Binet Seale for the Meas- 
urement of Intelligence has been translated 
into every language of civilized communi- 
ties the world over, and in this country that 
school system is indeed a pitiful specimen 
of modern educational progress in which 
the application of this measuring-rod is not 
a frequent practise, or where the usefulness 
of this instrument is neither known nor 
recognized. The Binet tests have already 
demonstrated beyond cant or eavil the enor- 
mous spread of mental ability through the 
grades. Although the curriculum is more 
or less of an intellectual sieve, it is remark- 
able to observe how frequently mediocre or 
inferior mental ability has been advanced 
to a grade far beyond the capacities of that 
individual to master. And on the other 
hand, how often are we beginning to dis- 
cover gems of mental superiority lost mid 
the shuffle of mediocrity far below the 
grade where that child should legitimately 
be exercising its capacities and developing 
its potentialities to the maximum. The 
teacher, upon whom is loaded a mixture of 
heterogeneous and diverse humanity, un- 
differentiated and unsegregated mentally, 
finds her educational task unnecessarily 
burdened, to put it mildly. So the aver- 
age fourth or fifth grade teacher need not 
feel perturbed to learn that in her group of 
30 or 40 children the range of intelligence 
may vary anywhere from six years to four- 
teen. The same is true respectively for the 
other school grades. The inevitable waste, 
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the physical and mental wear and tear is 
undoubtedly apparent and requires no elab- 
oration. 

As a result of the need for a rapid selec- 
tion of army officers and a competent sol- 
diery for the United States Army there 
were devised three years ago a group of 
tests known as the Army Intelligence Tests. 
Because of the need for rapid mental diag- 
noses it became necesary, when these meas- 
uring devices were fashioned, to so con- 
struct them as to make possible the 
measurement of hundreds of men at one 
time. The Army Mental Tests proved their 
value during the war. So much so that a 
large number of private industrial con- 
cerns have engaged psychologists to carry 
on a variety of personnel work similar to 
that carried on in the army during the war. 

As a result of this demonstration of the 
possibilities and value of group testing we 
now possess a number of very valuable and 
efficient tests for the mass examination of 
school children. These tests are available 
at small financial cost, are very easily given, 
are more easily scored, and their accuracy 
for rapidly segregating the superior, the 
average and the inferior intellects, is suffi- 
ciently high to warrant their general appli- 
eation. Again, wherever these tests have 
been tried for the first time teachers and 
supervisors have been astounded, first, by 
the great differences in the range of in- 
telligence in any given class, and second, 
by the inadequacy of past criteria for judg- 
ing intellectual ability, either by means of 
unstandardized tests or by means of teach- 
ers’ judgments. 

Some eleven years ago Stuart A. Courtis 
first engaged in active efforts to establish 
standards of achievement in arithmetic. 
Since then standardized tests have rapidly 
multiplied so that to-day we number some 
20 different varieties of arithmetic tests, 
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some 20 language tests, some 20 reading 
tests, some fifteen spelling tests, some ten 
handwriting tests, some six geography tests, 
some five history tests, one test in drawing 
and one test in music. Approximately 100 
tests are now available for use in measur- 
ing progress in the subject-matter of the 
elementary schools. Besides these there are 
some 30 different standardized tests for 
measuring progress in the various subjects 
of the secondary school, such as algebra, 
drawing, the foreign languages, history, 
geometry, physics, and physical training. 
Wherever school administrators have had 
the clearness of vision to sense the value of 
applying objective measuring rods to the 
achievements of pupils in a given grade, a 
wide range of ability in the acquisition of 
a given subject-matter was startingly re- 
vealed. So it is common to find, for ex- 
ample, fifth-grade ability in spelling dis- 
tributed over five or six adjoining grades. 
The same is true for differences in educa- 
tional attainment in practically all the 
school subjects. We have hardly begun to 
attempt an adjustment of the school ma- 
chinery to fit the needs made manifest by 
the wide individual differences in the 
knowledge-gains of a given class of children. 

The more recent studies of retardation 
and elimination reveal clearly the close 
causal relationship between degree of 
brightness or mental power and the peda- 
gogical level which a child may be expected 
to attain. In general, it may be stated that 
a child with an I.Q. less than 80 will make 
precarious progress through the school 
grades and will graduate only with diffi- 
eulty. A child with an LQ. less than 100 
will have a strenuous time attempting to 
pass the hurdles of high-school subject- 
matter, and has but little chance of gradu- 
ating. A youth with less than 120 for his 
1.Q. should seriously consider giving up 
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any idea of being able to scale the barriers 
toward a university education. In spite of 
this relationship between mental power and 
level of educational attainment one will 
find in any random elementary school 
grade I.Q.s ranging possibly from 78 to 
130. Yet, only the most meager peep into 
the future will make us realize the need 
for a better differentiation of our children 
than is now our habit. What efficiency do 
we have the audacity to expect from our 
teachers when we knowingly and persist- 
ently make difficult and complicated her 
educational problem ? 

_ We do not need to call in highly trained 
experts to make surveys of our handicaps 
and recommend measures for our relief. 
Only a cursory examination of the general 
operation of our educational machinery re- 
veals a crying need for modifying our 
methods of instruction, altering the con- 
tent of our courses of study, changing the 
allotment of time to various subjects, and 
revamping rather energetically our systems 
of grading and promotion. 

Until we are prepared to carry into 
school practise what our educational psy- 
chology and our educational experimenta- 
tion have contributed within the last ten 
years, lock-step methods in education, with 
their attendant evils shall remain with us, 
increasing considerably the cost of educa- 
tion to the community, and making the 
wear and tear of teaching an intolerable 
burden from which many pedagogues seek 
an early release, and from which others not 
yet in the teaching ranks, shrink with ab- 
horrence. 

Without a realization of the above-men- 
tioned needs, and without some attempt to 
bring to bear modifications which will elim- 
inate much of the lock-step in our educa- 
tional procedure, appeals for increased 
revenue, for an increase in the supply of 
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available teachers, appeals for more and 
better school buildings, demands for more 
adequate preparation of teachers are re- 
grettably impotent and will fall far short 
of realization. We must recognize now, as 
never before, that the teacher is the school, 
and that upon her efficiency and happiness 
alone depends the success of our public edu- 
cational venture. 

Our American people must demand of 
the men in supervisory educational posi- 
tions, that more than increasing salaries, 
making the profession a livable one is the 
prime essential in keeping our teaching 
forces on the job. That teacher who places 
financial remuneration as her all absorbing 
interest in the program of education is not 
worthy the name and is a dead-weight upon 
the rest whose motives for social service 
transcend the lure of the empty dollar. 
What real red-blooded teacher would not 
now, even under the present unreasonably 
low level of remuneration, be willing to re- 
duce her salary 10, 15, yes, 20 per cent. if 
the conditions under which she labors could 
be made more tolerable, more mentally and 
spiritually satisfying—more inspirational 
rather than discouraging and deadening? 

A fair analysis of the national educa- 
tional situation leads one to the possible 
conclusion that our pedagogical ‘‘doctors’’ 
have somewhat mistaken the present symp- 
toms of the educational crisis which con- 
fronts us when they read low wages as the 
long and short of the teacher shortage. 

Let us by all means raise more money 
for public education, but let us not forget 
in our enthusiasm that we must continually 
be setting our house in order. The present 
wear and tear upon our teachers is wan- 
tonly enormous. This condition is inev- 
itable under the following stresses and 
strains: 
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_ 1. The heterogeneity of pupils in the 
average class is too great. 

2. Resulting disciplinary problem is un- 
necesarily aggravated. 

_ 3. Under such circumstances a super- 
visor is likely to misjudge the effort in- 
vested by the teacher. 

_ 4. Unfair competition develops between 
teachers who by chance may have secured a 
good class as opposed to those who by 
chance have secured a poor one. 

5. Teacher-ratings are now based largely 
upon course-of-study progress instead of 
upon the effort spent upon the peculiar 
group which each teacher handles, and the 
advancement which this group has made. 

6. Insufficient knowledge as to the rea- 
sons for not getting results with a class 
makes for needless and unwarranted loss 
of self-confidence on the part of the teacher. 

7. The teacher gains no satisfaction from 
her work. She feels that so little has been 
gained after so much expenditure of effort. 
, 8. Parents and supervisors when dissat- 
isfied with a child’s progress, reproach the 
teacher instead of recognizing, in many 
eases, the child’s natural mental or peda- 
gogical backwardness. 

This list is not exhaustive, but represents 
a typical selection of distressing conditions. 

Until measures are taken to reduce 
greatly the mental irritations and the in- 
spiration-sapping of present-day teaching, 
pleas for more public funds to perpetuate 
an outgrown and useless pedagogical ma- 
chinery should be passively opposed if not 
openly combated. Educational adminis- 
trators can not hope through public educa- 
tion to democratize and make more intelli- 
gent our American citizenry until they 
themselves have democratized and made in- 
telligent the operation of our school ma- 
chinery. 
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A crisis confronts public education. The 
emergency now before the American people 
has not been exaggerated. But the crisis is 
not so much one of dollars, as the dogged 
persistence of an antiquated and obsolete 
lock-step system which belligerently refuses 
to see the light of recent scientific educa- 
tional progress, and makes no effort to re- 
duce the resulting mental and physical 
wear and tear upon our teachers. By the 
exercise of only a modicum of intelligence 
we would be saving the millions of dollars 
wasted yearly—on the one hand by reduc- 
ing grade repetition and on the other by 
devising differentiated courses of study to 
fit pupil needs, and motivated by the ulti- 
mate level of service to which each child 
will attain. And, finally a new machinery 
must be devised for more adequately judg- 
ing and remunerating the public service of 
teachers. 

When that time comes we will have no 
need to be concerned over the conservation 
of our teacher supply, nor of a possible 
shortage of future pedagogues. 

S. C. Kous 


PSYCHOLOGIST, COURT OF 
Domestic RELATIONS, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN ENGLAND 


Tue British Board of Education has just 
issued to loca] education authorities a circular 
with reference to the position in regard to the 
employment of children. The circular states: 


The fact that the Employment of Women, 
Young Persons, and Children Act, 1920, has come 
into operation before it has been possible to bring 
section 8 (1) of the Education Act, 1918, into 
operation renders necessary some explanation of 
the law relating to the employment of children. 
The board have no power to give an authoritative 
interpretation of the law, but it may be of some 
assistance to local education authorities to state 
what, in the opinion of the board, will be the posi- 
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tion during the interval which elapses before sec- 
tion 8 (1) of the Education Act, 1918, can be 
made operative. 

(a) Where school attendance by-laws provide 
for the total or partial exemption of children from 
schoo] attendance provided that they are ‘‘shown 
to the satisfaction of the local education authority 
to be beneficially employed’’ and that they have 
satisfied the prescribed conditions of previous due 
attendance, children may continue to claim exemp- 
tion under these provisions. 

It is clear, however, that employment in an in- 
dustrial undertaking can not be treated as benefic- 
ial employment in the case of any child not already 
employed, since such employment is forbidden by 
law. Owing to the wide definition of the term 
‘industrial undertaking,’’ the possible field of em- 
ployment for children will be very much restricted. 
Some of the employments which remain open to 
children are of an unsatisfactory character, and it 
is hoped that local education authorities will 
serutinize with care any claim to exemption which 
is based on the alleged beneficial character of the 
employment, 

(b) Where the by-laws provide for exemption of 
children over twelve and under fourteen who have 
received a certificate from one of his Majesty’s in- 
spectors that they have reached a prescribed stand- 
ard, children can claim this exemption whether they 
are employed or not. Cases of this kind have not 
been numerous in the past, and it is not anticipated 
there will be many cases in which exemption will 
be obtained except for the purposes of employ- 
ment, 

(c) Children under fourteen who were lawfully 
employed full time in an industrial undertaking at 
the commencement of the Act (January 1, 1921) 
may continue in employment, 

(d) Children under fourteen who were lawfully 
employed half-time in an industrial undertaking 
at the commencement of the Act may continue to 
be employed half-time. They can not, while under 
the age of fourteen, be employed full time unless 
they satisfy the conditions required to be fulfilled 
by the school attendance by-laws, and in the case 
of factory and workshop employment by the Fac- 
tory and Workshop Act, 1901. 

(e) The prohibition of employment contained in 
the Employment of Women, Young Persons, and 
Children Act, 1920, relates to children under four- 
teen. It does not extend to children who have 
passed their fourteenth birthday but are deemed 
to be under the age of fourteen for the purposes 
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of section 9 of the Education Act, 1918, until the 
end of the school term in which their birthday 
oceurs, 

(f) The foregoing paragraphs (a) to (e) are 
applicable to the employment of children in ships 
(other than vessels upon which only members of 
the same family are employed) in the same way as 
they are applicable to employment in industrial 
undertakings, 


THE PARTICIPATION OF TEACHERS IN 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 

THERE will be a conference of the committee 
on the participation of teachers in school 
management under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council of Education at Atlantie City 
on February 26 under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Harlan Updegraff, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. E. J. Ortman, of Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee, will speak 
for twenty minutes giving the results of a 
comparative study of administrative organs 
by means of which teachers participate in 
management of schools. The remainder of 
the time will be given to an informal dis- 
cussion of such phases of the question as 
those present may desire to take up. Those 
who have had experience in such bodies and 
are desirous of hearing about the experiences 
of others are especially requested to partici- 
pate. As suggestive questions the following 
are offered: (1) Has the time come when we 
can distinguish between organs of different 
types to perform varying functions? (2) 
What should be the relation of councils to the 
superintendent and to the board of education ? 
(3) How to avoid the danger of members of 
teachers’ councils giving little study to the 
problems under consideration. (4) How to 
keep councils from initiating measures too 
frequently and pushing them through too 
rapidly. (5) May a local teachers’ association 
serve as a basic organ for teacher participa- 
tion in management? (6) Can full participa- 
tion of teachers in management be secured 
through the regular administrative organiza- 
tion? If so, what are the necessary con- 
ditions? 

Other questions may be submitted in ad- 
vance by mail to the chairman of the meet- 
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ing. The members of the committee are as 
follows: Cornelia Adair, Richmond, Va.; 
E. C. Broome, East Orange, N. J.; W. M. 
Davidson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Susan Dorsey, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Anna Laura Force, Denver, 
Colo.; Stella Herron, New Orleans, La.; 
P. W. Horn, Houston, Texas; H. B. Wilson, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Harlan Updegraff, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Chairman. 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE KANSAS 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Tue legislative committee of the Kansas 
State Teachers’ Association has voted for an 
amendment to the state constitution that will 
make the office of the state superintendent ap- 
pointive rather than elective; the second will 
provide for a commission to rewrite the educa- 
tional laws of Kansas as the first step in an 
effort to raise the state from twenty-seventh 
rank in education. 

From the questionnaire sent by the commit- 
tee to 1,200 school people, a set of bills has 
been drawn up as follows: 

1. A bill equalizing school tax burdens. 

2. A bill revising existing laws relating to cer- 
tification of teachers and providing for a more 
standardized basis of certification. 

3. A bill giving the publie schools direct repre- 
sentation on the text book commission. 

4. A bill providing for increased salaries for all 
county superintendents. 

5. A bill requiring of all private and parochial 
schools the same certification and supervision as 
now required of publie schools. 

6. A bill strengthening the present compulsory 
attendance law. 

7. A bill providing for increasing the salary of 
the state superintendent of public instruction and 
also increasing the salaries of all appointees in the 
state department of education. 

8. A bill providing for a compulsory teachers’ 
pension law. 

9. A bill providing for schools in cities of the 
third class self-government such as is now ac- 
corded to schools in cities of the first and second 
class. 

10. A bill providing for the revision of the 
school code by an educational committee. 


The members of the legislative committee 
of the Kansas State Teachers’ Association are: 
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D. M. Bowen, chairman, Pittsburgh; W. H. 
Carothers, Emporia; W. S. Heusner, Salina; 
D. C. Meyer, McPherson; Pearl Wyrill, Nor- 
ton; Harry McGuire, Kiowa; Lucile Ewing, 
Olathe. 


THE NEW YORK RURAL SCHOOLS! 


In the supervisory districts of the state out- 
side of the cities and the villages having a 
population of 4,500 or over, there are 10,422 
school buildings. This includes the rural 
sections of the state and the villages which 
are the natural community centers for these 
regions. Of these 10,422 school buiidings, 
8,600 are one-room rural schools. Of these 
8,600 schools, 3,611 had an average daily 
attendance of 10 pupils or less during the 
school year ending July 31, 1920. 


Average Daily 


Attendance No. Schools 
D GUE coiscndccesensaves 15 
B POE nc cnasccesccces 52 
DEE s6ctchdeenat exe 167 
BEE cnnccknccecacee 259 
BD | cca cactecscacs 392 
OS PUNE Ss ie ciccvecewec’ 430 
0 Peer ree 556 
ff . eereerrr ero 535 
9 pupils ......cceeeeeee 612 
10 puplle ..ccccccccccccs 593 
Betas «0 ossevevcesccess 3,611 


It is apparent that in many parts of the 
state the school group is so small that the 
school activities can not be properly carried 
on. A school with one, two, three, four, or 
five pupils is not a school and can not function 
as a school. A school with less than a reason- 
able school group should not be permitted to 
continue except under unusual or exceptional 
circumstances. 

The heavy instructional cost of maintain- 
ing these small rural schools is not appre- 
ciated. If this fact alone were fully appre- 
ciated a community would be unwilling to 
make such a heavy per pupil investment and 
the state would refuse to make apportionments 
to schools of this type. 


1 From the report of the assistant commissioner 
of elementary education, 
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The minimum salary in the rural com- 
munities is $800 on the basis of a 40-week 
school year. Oftentimes the compensation ex- 
ceeds this minimum amount. What was the 
instructional cost per .pupil in the fifteen 
schools with an average daily attendance of 
one? If the salary in each case was only 
$800, the per pupil cost was $800 a year. For 
the 15 pupils in average daily attendance in 
these 15 schools the instructional cost was 
$12,000 for the year. In the fifty-two schools 
with an average daily attendance of two, the 
instructional cost per pupil was $400. In the 
167 schools with an average daily attendance 
of three, the instructional cost at the mini- 
mum salary was $266 a pupil. In the 259 
schools with an average daily attendance of 
four, the instructional cost was $200 a pupil. 
In the 392 schools with an average daily at- 
tendance of five, the instructional cost per 
pupil was $160. This might be continued on 
through the table. Not until one reaches the 
593 schools with an average daily attendance 
of ten, where the instructional cost per pupil 
was $80, do we reach a per pupil instructional 
cost that is comparable with the per pupil in- 
structional cost in the cities of the state. In 
other words, of the 3,611 one-room rural 
schools, all except possibly those with an 
average daily atendance of ten have an in- 
structional cost per pupil so high that such 
conditions would be almost prohibitive in the 
larger villages and cities of the state. 


CLEVELAND'S BUILDING PROGRAM 


Erection of sixteen or more new schools, to 
be built out of the proceeds of the $15,000,000 
bond issue approved by the voters last Novem- 
ber, is to be started as soon as possible. 

Plans for the Rickoff addition, to relieve 
LaFayette, Mt. Pleasant and Corlett schools 
are complete and the foundation for this 
building should be under way soon. 

School Architect MecCornack has a large 
force of men at work on plans for other build- 
ings recommended by Superintendent Jones 
and hopes to have actual construction of all 
these buildings begun by next fall. These 
new schools, it is understood, are not to be 
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erected in any special order of priority and it 
is even possible that some which are named in 
the list may be eliminated to give way to 
others that may be deemed more necessary. 
Besides the Rickoff . addition, the schools 
recommend for immediate erection are: 


Euclid Park, to replace the old Euclid Park 
building; Parkview, at Parkview Avenue and East 
102d Street, to relieve Woodland, Rice and Boule- 
vard; Diana-Darley, on the Diana-Darley site, to 
relieve Memorial and East Clark; Rawlings addi- 
tion, to relieve Lincoln, Woodland, Wooldridge and 
Kinsman; Spring Road, on the Spring Road site, 
to relieve Pearl and Dawning; Woodland Hills 
Junior High, Woodland Hills Park, to relieve 
Boulevard, Mt. Pleasant, Rice and Woodland Hills; 
Hopkins Avenue Junior High, Glenville district, 
to relieve Hazeldell, Parkwood, Rosedale, Chester- 
field, Glenville, East Technical and Longwood 
Commercial; Southwest Junior High, West 46th 
Street near Clark Avenue, to relieve Clark, Sackett, 
Gilbert, Milford, Lincoln, West Technical, West 
Commercial; annex to Addison Junior High; an- 
nex to Willson Junior High; Collinwood High 
School, to accommodate both junior and senior 
high pupils and to offer academic, commercial and 
technical courses; Corlett High School, Corlett 
and East 116th Streets, six-year high school, to 
relieve Corlett, Miles, Miles Park, Mt. Pleasant, 
Woodland Hills, Central, South and East Tech- 
nical; addition to Glenville High School; initial 
structures in the John Hay group, great cosmopoli- 
tan high school to be erected near University Cir- 
cle; School for Cripples, near Rice School, and 
Boys’ School, location to be determined. 


Since last summer building costs, the archi- 
tect’s department says, have fallen about 
twenty per cent. As a result, the $15,000,000 
bond issue, it is expected, will provide one or 
two buildings in addition to the original num- 
ber planned for. To accommodate the many 
extra draftsmen required to rush through the 
plans for the new structures emergency ad- 
ditions are being built to the architect’s offices 
at school headquarters. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN OHIO 


APPROPRIATIONS amounting to more than 
$9,000,000, for new buildings and maintenance, 
are asked of the Ohio Legislature by the five 
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state-supported institutions. Of this amount, 
$5,839,860 is sought for new buildings and 


$3,516,191 for maintenance. The specific 
requests are as follows: 
FOR BUILDINGS 

Ohio State University ................ $4,469,360 
Ge WE S ccecsiwesdactescdive 257,000 
Miami University ...............-+00. 424,000 
Kent State Normal College ........... 380,000 
Bowling Green State Normal College.... 309,500 

Ne Sch ta dai we elatuildssntidend $5,839,860 


FOR OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Ohio State University ................ $2,251,325 
ERD TRE ook discberscdccesscs 394,922 
EE NE hwo dbeiWainsiodcdives 409,850 
Kent State Normal College ........... 240,324 
Bowling Green State Normal College.... 219,770 

DO 60S 6S Sein 0c csntenes ceuteess $3,516,191 


Provided the legislature grants the building 
appropriation asked by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, thirteen new buildings will be erected 
on the campus in anticipation of an enrolment 
of 10,000 in 1922-23. In this connection Carl 
E. Steeb, secretary of the board of trustees, 
has stated that unless relief is afforded by fav- 
orable legislative action, the university will be 
forced to limit its enrolment in 1922. New 
buildings for the college of education, the col- 
lege of commerce and journalism, and the col- 
lege of agriculture, a general hospital build- 
ing, a chemisty building, administrative 
building, and minor farm buildings and lab- 
oratories are on the program. 

As far as maintenance charges are con- 
cerned, the state’s investment in college edu- 
cation last year was $2,322,205. Five years 
ago it was $1,856,218. Growth of the schools, 
together with the loss in the purchasing power 
of the dollar, are the reasons for the need of 
the larger sum this year. 

Combining their forces because of the com- 
mon need, the five institutions are waging a 
united campaign to show the legislature why 
the additional appropriations should be made 
for the schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. A. Ross Hitt, president of the Univer- 


sity of Missouri, has presented his resignation 
and asked that it be accepted immediately. 
Dr. Hill resigns to take charge of the foreign 
operations of the American Red Cross. 


Dr. WatLace Water Atwoopn, formerly pro- 
fessor of physiography at Harvard University, 
was installed as president of Clark Univer- 
sity on February 1. President Atwood was in- 
stalled by Chief Justice Arthur P. Rugg, of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court. Ad- 
dresses followed by William J. Higginson on 
behalf of the students; Clarence P. Shedd, for 
the alumni, and Dr. William H. Burnham, for 
the faculty. Addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Harry Pratt Judson, of the University 
of Chicago; Dr. Frank Morley, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, and Governor Channing 
H. Cox, of Massachusetts. President Atwood’s 
inaugural address will be printed in this jour- 
nal. 

Dr. Davis J. Evans has been installed as 
president of William Jewell College, with 
President A. Ross Hill, of the University of 
Missouri, as the chief speaker at the inaugu- 
ration. 

THE Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club and 
the Boston Principals’ Association will give a 
dinner at the Boston City Club on Saturday, 
February 12, to Payson Smith, the commis- 
sioner of education of the state, in apprecia- 
tion of his decision to remain at the head of 
the state’s educational affairs notwithstanding 
more remunerative offers. The speakers in- 
clude Thomas E. Finegan, commissioner of 
education of Pennsylvania; Frederick P. Fish, 
chairman of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education; Walter W. Atwood, president of 
Clark University; Frank V. Thompson, super- 
intendent of the Boston schools; Augustus H. 
Kelley, president of the Boston Principals’ 
Association, and Jeremiah E. Burke, assistant 
superintendent of schools of Boston. 

The American Journal of Psychology, es- 
tablished by Dr. G. Stanley Hall in 1887, and 
since edited by him, has been acquired by 
members of the department of psychology of 
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Cornell University, and will hereafter be 
edited by Professor E. B. Titchener. 

WitutiaM THompson Sepewick, professor of 
biology in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology since 1883, died on January 25, aged 
sixty-five years. 

Marey Watson Wuirney, professor of as- 
tronomy emeritus and from 1889 to 1910 
director of the observatory of Vassar College, 
died on January 20, aged seventy-three years. 


Proressor Lawrence JosepH HENDERSON, 
professor of biological chemistry; Harvard 
University, has been appointed exchange pro- 
fessor to the University of Paris for the sec- 
ond half of the academic year 1920-21, in place 
of Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, who is un- 
able to serve. 


Proressor ArtHur O. Lovesoy, of Johns 
Hopkins University, is giving instruction 
during the present winter quarter at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in the absence of Professor 
James H. Tufts, head of the department of 
philosophy, who is giving courses at Columbia. 


Dr. Epwix Hersert Hart, Rumford pro- 
fessor of physics in Harvard University, will, 
on September 1, become professor emeritus. 


Dr. E. K. MarsHatu, professor of pharma- 
cology in Washington University, has been 
elected professor of physiology in the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, beginning in July. 
Dr. Marshall received his bachelor’s degree 
from Charleston College, 1908, and the doc- 
torate in philosophy and medicine from the 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Tue Honor Society of Agriculture, Gamma 
Sigma Delta, with chapters in the University 
of Minnesota, University of Nebraska, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Iowa State College, 
Oregon Agricultural College, Kansas State 
College, State College of Utah and Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute conferred honorary mem- 
bership for distinguished services to agricul- 
ture on Dr. Eugene Davenport, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Dr. T. B. Osborn, of Yale 
University; Dr. H. P. Armsby, of State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, and Dr. L. H. Bailey, of 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Louise G. Turner, formerly state super- 
visor of home economics in Tennessee, is now 
associate professor of vocational teacher train- 
ing at the Pennsylvania State College. 

Evucene A. Ciark has been appointed prin- 
cipal pro tempore of the Miner Normal School, 
Washington. Mr. Clark has been in charge of 
the institution since June 30, when Miss Lucy 
Moten, the former principal, was retired under 
the teachers’ retirement law. 

Georce Howarp, Jr., formerly superintend- 
ent of Edgecombe County schools, North Caro- 
lina, who has been representing a firm of 
publishers during the past year, went, on Feb- 
ruary 1, to the North Carolina College for 
Women. During the spring term Mr. How- 
ard will give courses formerly taught by Miss 
Etta Spier, who will go on leave of absence to 
study at Columbia University. Mr. Howard 
will also act as principal of the Normal Train- 
ing School and during the summer session 
will give courses in education. 

Dr. CLARENCE Stratton, of the department 
of English, Central High School, St. Louis, 
has been appointed director of English in the 
Cleveland schools. The office has been vacant 
since last summer when Charles Swain 
Thomas resigned the directorship to accept a 
position with the Atlantic Monthly. Dr. 
Stratton is a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Harry Ciark, who has served for many 
years as professor of education and high 
school visitor, University of Tennessee, has 
resigned and becomes Tennessee Baptist edu- 
cational secretary. 

Mrs. B. B. Munrorp, identified with educa- 
tional work in Virginia and the south, has 
been elected a member of the city school 
board of Richmond. Mrs. Munford is the first 
woman to serve on the board, 

Ernest G. Scuroeper, director of physical 
education for men at the University of Iowa, 
has been appointed chairman of the Iowa 
branch of the American Physical Education 
Association. The other two members of the 
committee are Mrs. Margaret McKee, director 
of physical education for women in Des 
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Moines, and William Reuter, physical educa- 
tion director in Davenport. 


Tue Rockefeller Foundation announces the 
election of Miss Norma Foster Stoughton, to 
become assistant secretary of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and Miss Margery K. Eggleston, 
to become assistant secretary of the China 
Medical Board, a department of the founda- 
tion. Miss Stoughton entered the staff of the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1916 and has made 
a special study of hospital administration and 
service. Miss Eggleston has been since 1914 
with the General Education Board, the China 
Medical Board and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. In addition to her position with the 
China Medical Board she has just been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the trustees of 
the Peking Union Medical College, an institu- 
tion erected and maintained in Peking by 
funds of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Tue Inter-Mountain Educator states that 
the University of Idaho budget approved by 
the state board of education at a recent meet- 
ing in Boise amounts to $1,250,000, approxi- 
mately 100 per cent. more than was granted 
by the last legislature. A request for $750,000 
for buildings was eliminated by the board, ac- 
cording to press reports. The budget is as 
follows: For maintenance, $1,000,000; for 
capital additions, $239,100. The maintenance 
ineludes salaries, equipment, supplies and 
other items. For the schools and colleges of 
the university $676,000 is asked. For agri- 
cultural and experiment sub-station, $74,000. 
For the extension division, $250,000. The 
budget for the Idaho Technical Institute will 
contain requests for $265,519.35 for mainten- 
ance and $285,000 for capital additions, or a 
total to be asked from taxation of $550,519.35. 


Tue Montana State Board of Education in 
session at Helena early in December voted to 
dispose of $1,750,000 of the $5,000,000 bond 
issue passed by the voters at the last election. 
The next step will be the turning of these 
bonds over to the board of examiners to be 
advertised and sold. The following is the 
allocation of the funds to be made when the 
bonds are sold: State University, Missoula, 
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$600,000; Agricultural College, Bozeman, 
$600,000; School of Mines, Butte, $250,000; 
Normal School, Dillon, $25,000; Orphans’ 
Home, Twin Bridges, $75,000; Deaf and 
Blind School, Boulder, $75,000; Girls’ Voca- 
tional School, Helena, $75,000; Industrial 
School, Miles City, $50,000. 


Tue regents of the University of Minnesota 
have submitted to the legislature now in 
session a request for an emergency appropria- 
tion, totaling $1,610,000 to be distributed as 
follows: (1) $265,000 to be made immediately 
available to provide additional instructors. 
(2) $845,000 to be made available for increase 
in the salaries of the present staff during 
years 1920-21. (3) $500,000 to be made im- 
mediately available for supplies, thus releas- 
ing the present supply funds for expenditure 
during the first half of the fiseal vear. 


THE estimated cost for the elementary and 
secondary public schools of the state Minne 
sota for the current year is $50,000,000, ac- 
cording to J. M. McConnell, commissioner of 
education. This amount is an increase of ap- 
proximately 25 per cent. over that expended 
the previous year. Total expenditures for 
this department during the fiscal year ending 
July 31, last, were $39,844,230, which included 
the payment for fuel, buildings purchase of 
lands repairs salaries and all running ex- 
penses. Of this total $6,000,000 was paid out 
of the state fund, while the balance was paid 
by the various school districts of the state. 
This money was raised by local taxation. The 
enrollment for the fiscal year was 503,596 
pupils and the actual number of teachers em- 
ployed during this same period totaled 19,640. 
The actual running expenses in conducting 
these schools, not including cost of building, 
interest on bonds, repayment of loans and 
similar items were $30,131,632. A material 
inerease in expenditures over the year ending 
1919 was reported by the department. 


Steps in actually corelating the work of the 
Boy Scout movement and the work of the pub- 
lie schools have recently been taken by the 
Detroit Board of Education. For the first 
time in the history of either movement in the 
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United States, an executive recommended by 
the scout officials has been employed by a board 
of education to supervise the Scout work be- 
ing done by boys in the schools and to organ- 
ize new troops on the basis of the regular school 
activities. Detroit is the first city in the 
United States to put on to this definite work- 
ing basis the principles formulated and agreed 
upon at recent convention of the National 
Education Association, when the supplemen- 
tary nature of scout work and school work was 
recognized. Mr. W. R. Hunt has been ap- 
pointed scout supervisor for public schools. 
He is attached to the Health Department of 
Public Schools, and is under the direction of 
Mr. A. D. Jamieson, scout executive for De- 
troit. 


A PAMPHLET descriptive of Harvard Univer- 
sity has recently been published in Spanish for 
distribution in the countries of South Amer- 
ica. The new pamphlet makes special mention 
of the courses in engineering, law, business ad- 
ministration, economics, government and 
drama, in which South American students ap- 
pear to be interested. Distribution will prob- 
ably be facilitated by chambers of commerce 
in the larger cities, the American consuls, and 
other organizations interested in South Amer- 
jean countries. The pamphlet has been pre- 
pared under the direction of Professor Ford, 
of the Romance languages department; D. T. 
Pottinger, of the Harvard University Press, 
and Professor H. J. Hughes, dean of the engi- 
neering school. Julius Klein, assistant pro- 
fessor of Latin-American history and econom- 
ies, is assisting in the distribution. The text 
jwas translated into Spanish by Guillermo 
Rivera, instructor in Spanish. 


THe Moorhead Minnesota State Normal 
School is cooperating with junior and senior 
high schools in giving the army mental tests. 
The school is distributing at cost to them the 
examination booklets used in the examination, 
a manual of directions adapted and prepared 
by the school, with scoring keys and stencils. 
This service is being extended to all schools 
asking for it. 
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Tue Board of Education of New York 
City, meeting as the committee of the whole, 
have decided to ask the City Government for 
$100,000,000 to complete the school building 
program as soon as possible. The board will 
call on Mayor Hylan this week and make the 
argument that $100,000,000 will be needed to 
bring the school plant up-to-date in all re 
spects. Dr. Ferguson expressed the hope that 
the newspaper press would aid the Board of 
Education by starting a campaign to educate 
the public to the necessity of the city’s appro- 
priating $100,000,000 this year for building 
and renovating schools. 


JosePH Scunemwer, of Roxbury, has won 
the Boston Newsboys’ Scholarship at Harvard 
College, which is awarded to the newsboy who 
passes the Harvard admission examinations 
with the highest grades. At the outbreak of 
the war Schneider was designated official 
newsboy at Camp Devens, and the late Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Shannon appointed him official 
newsboy of the Harvard Regiment when it 
was intraining at Barre. The Boston News- 
boys’ Scholarship was founded in 1906 by the 
Boston Newsboys’ Protective Union. During 
recent years it has not been awarded, but this 
year it has been revived. 


Tue Wyoming State Teachers’ Association 
at its annual meeting held in Cheyenne on De- 
cember 10, passed the following resolutions: 


WHEREAS, Funds from the Federal Land Leas- 
ing Law will be available for distribution by 
action of the 1921 session of the Wyoming State 
Legislature, and 

WHEREAS, Owing to the general high taxes now 
being paid by school districts over the state, it is 
necessary to introduce every available measure that 
will alleviate such situation, and 

Wuereas, As evidence by the recent passage of 
Amendment No. 2 to the State Constitution, the 
people of Wyoming have expressed their convic- 
tion that the proper support of education is the 
most important function of the state government, 
and that there is a state-wide demand for raising 
the educational system of Wyoming above its 
present rating of twenty-third among the states, 
therefore 

Be it resolved: That the executive board of the 
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Wyoming State Teachers’ Association hereby 
urges that it is of supreme importance that action 
shall be taken by said legislature placing at least 
one half of said funds at the disposal of the pub- 
lie schools of Wyoming. 





DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE IDAHO BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL TESTS 
AND MEASUREMENTS 

Tue Idaho State Department of Education 
has established at Lewistown State Normal 
School, a bureau of educational tests and 
measurements which is planned to serve as a 
central agency and clearing house in the field 
of tests and measurements throughout the 
state. So far as is now known, Idaho is the 
first western state to adopt a thorough-going 
system in the administration of educational 
and mental tests. OC. L. Harlan, A.M., di- 
rector of the bureau, is especially qualified for 
this important work not only because of 
special study, research and teaching in the 
Universities of Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania 
and Minnesota, but also because of service 
with the educational division of the army in 
giving tests to soldiers. The work of the 
bureau has been growing so rapidly that a new 
member has been added in the person of Mr. 
I. N. Madsen who has had special training in 
educational tests and measurements in the 
University of Iowa. 

From the beginning educational leaders of 
Idaho have shown interest and cooperation in 
the work and the larger cities and towns are 
inaugurating tests and measurements just as 
rapidly as the bureau can give them needed 
assistance. Some twenty-three cities and 
towns of the state have already been visited 
by the director or his assistant who have 
aided the local school authorities in making 
use of standard tests. Over thirty-five thou- 
sand tests have been given in reading, arith- 
metic, language and grammar, and in general 
intelligence. The results of these tests have 
been tabulated and put into such form as to 
make them available to every superintendent 
and teacher in the twenty-three school sys- 
tems. In every place visited the superintend- 
ent and teacher were given complete instruc- 
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tions for conducting the tests and the chil- 
dren were actually tested by way of demon- 
stration. The results from these first tests 
will be valuable for comparison. 

In addition to the larger cities and towns, 
eight counties of the state are now using tests 
and measurements under the direction of the 
bureau and with the cooperation of county 
superintendents and the rural department of 
the Lewistown Normal School. A_ bulletin 
showing the detailed results of the work done 
thus far will be published this spring. 

H. E. Fow er 


RUMORS AND TAXES IN WISCONSIN 

To THE Epitror or ScHoon anp Sootety: 
Readers of ScHoot anp Society have every 
reason to expect from responsible educa- 
tional officials that they weigh their words 
carefully and have at least a reasonable regard 
for facts, particularly when they reflect upon 
an important institution. It is almost in- 
credible, therefore, to read in this journal for 
December 11, 1920, in the article by Mr. Car- 
ter Alexander, assistant state superintendent 
of public instruction, that 

In Wisconsin last May, the increases for the uni- 
versity were obtained with little difficulty. But 
when the university authorities objected to raising 
the money by an income tax which would tax cer- 
tain professors for part of their increases in sal- 
ary, the state authorities were so indignant that 
the whole matter was in jeopardy. 


There isn’t the slightest evidence discover- 
able for the truth of this statement. Fortis 
imaginatio generat casum, the schoolmen were 
wont to say, and it is only charitable to sup- 
pose that this is a case in point. Either Mr. 
Alexander’s or someone else’s imagination has 
begotten a vain thing. When asked both by 
university authorities and state administrative 
authorities for the basis for this statement he 
could only say that it was rumored about the 
capitol. Unfortunately he did not add the last 
minstrel’s qualification : 

I can not tell how the truth may be; 
I say the tale as ’twas said to me. 
V. A. C. Hermon 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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QUOTATIONS 
EDUCATION IN IOWA: 


Tue best conception of an educated person 
to-day, is one whose mind is trained to enjoy 
and appreciate the best things of life, whose 
hands are trained to do some useful labor 
well, whose body is symmetrically developed, 
whose heart is attuned to the noblest impulses 
and whose patriotism is grounded on the fun- 
damentals of our form of government. The 
Towa educational program should strive to 
bring this standard to every citizen of the 
state. 

The first and most vital factor in an educa- 
tional system is a trained teacher. Janitors, 
buildings, grounds, and equipment are neces- 
sary, but without the teacher there can be no 
school and no education. There is, and will 
be, a shortage of trained teachers for the rural 
schools, unless you, as legislators, make pro- 
vision. 

You ought to provide for at least three 
normal schools in the state, and limit them to 
the training of teachers for the rural schools. 
One such school would help, if it shall be 
your judgment that three at one time is too 
large an undertaking. This legislature, in 
my judgment, ought not to adjourn ‘without 
launching this program for the state. 

Makeshifts for this prime necessity for 
trained teachers for the rural schools would 
be to develop junior colleges in centers and 
encourage them to offer special teacher-train- 
ing courses for rural teachers, and further, to 
encourage the teacher-training departments in 
colleges that already have departments of edu- 
cation. Additional helps to remedy the 
teacher shortage will be: 

Adequate compensation for the teacher and 
county superintendent. 

Make teaching a profession. 

Encourage and authorize the district, 
wherever possible, to provide housing for the 
teacher. 

Hire the teacher for a 12 months’ period 
and pay him accordingly. 


1 From the biennial message of Governor Wil- 
liam L, Harding. 
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Permit and encourage the hiring of the 
teacher for a period longer than one year. 

And, further, it should be the law of the 
state, that whoever teaches in school or col- 
lege, of whatever kind or character, be certifi- 
cated, and that before any person can teach 
within the confines of the state, that he be an 
American citizen. 

There is room for economy in school con- 
struction in the state. Last year there was 
built one consolidated high school for each 
day of the school year. For this there were 
millions of dollars spent. A state architect, 
trained in modern school eonstruction, could 
save thousands of dollars and produce more 
efficient buildings. 

The department of education has been a 
powerful factor in the wonderful advancement 
that has been made by the state educationally. 
The incumbent of the office and his prede- 
cessor are nationally recognized as leaders. 
The department of education has been handi- 
capped in the past by small appropriations. 
I plead with you to provide help and means 
so that the department can lead for all the 
nation. It means much to a state to be able 
to boast the least illiteracy in the country and 
to be known as leader in education. 

Permit me to suggest that economy and effi- 
ciency will be brought into play, by making it 
possible for the superintendent of public in- 
struction to coordinate the local school board 
activities of the state by conference in district 
meetings. Commercial bodies recognize the 
advantage of conference—why not then con- 
vene school boards so that they may get a 
larger view and have touch with the outside 
world? 

I submit to you that in your dealing with 
public education, in your capacity as legisla- 
tors, you touch more vitally the future of the 
state and the happiness and contentment of 
the people than in any other single way. The 
competition for leadership among the states is 
keen. However, we have the men and women 
and the means to maintain our honorable 
place and you are to say whether or not this 
place is to be maintained. 

The National Education Association has 
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chosen Iowa as its place of meeting for July 
this year. This is a big undertaking for the 
teachers of the state. I suggest that you make 
an appropriation of $25,000 to assist in this 
work. 


EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA! 


We must make the common schools for the 
training and education of our children as 
good as any in the world. We ought to glory 
in the difficulties overcome and progress made 
in this sacred and patriotic work in the last 
twenty years, but we want to go on, and ever 
on, until the precious boys and girls of our 
state have an equal chance with any in the 
wide world for a modern and up-to-date edu- 
cation. . .. The story of our progress in edu- 
cation is a glorious one. Our present weak- 
ness grows out of our success. We have at- 
tained such glorious results that our equip- 
ment and organization is inadequate. There 
is honor to the state in the fact that our high 
schools will annually graduate some 4,000 boys 
and girls and send to our university and col- 
leges many hundreds more than can be com- 
fortably cared for and educated there. The 
number must be increased, and will be in- 
creased. The common schools and standard 
high schools are just beginning to fulfill the 
vision of Charles B. Aycock that all the people 
of North Carolina should be educated. It is 
no disgrace that our common schools have 
been so successful as to overcrowd our insti- 
tutions of higher learning. But it will be a 
badge of shame and degradation if the higher 
institutions of learning are not promptly made 
adequate for the demands which the success 
of our effort to educate all the people have 
so rapidly made upon these institutions. . . . 

The splendid work of the standard high 
schools exceeds all expectations, and this, 
coupled with the unparalleled prosperity en- 
joyed for a period until recently by our people, 


Placed unexpected responsibilities upon these 


institutions for higher learning. The grand 
army of young men and young women march- 
ing to our university and institutions for 
higher learning from the standard high 

1From the inaugural address of Governor Cam- 
eron Morrison. 
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schools of our state, and other preparatory 
schools, asking the state to furnish them 
training and higher learning, will be tremen- 
dously increased year after year... . 

The reactionary will whimper to the timid 
that this is a bad time to expend money be- 
cause of the depressed condition of our whole 
business life. Business is depressed, and we 
have recently suffered severe loss and shrink- 
age in values, but North Carolina is still rich 
enough to take humane care of its defective 
and unfortunate, to guard itself as far as an 
enlightened knowledge of preventive medicine 
will enable it to against sickness and suffer- 
ing, to provide adequate schools for the train- 
ing and education of its children, to build a 
system of roads suggested by sound business. 
and to do all other things reasonably neces- 
sary in the discharge of the high duties of a 
great state. 


THRIFT EDUCATION 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE 
SECTION OF STATE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, IN THEIR 
MEETING AT SALT LAKE CITY, TO CONFER WITH 
OFFICIALS OF THE SAVINGS DIVISION OF THE 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT ON THE QUESTION OF THE 
PLACE OF THRIFT INSTRUCTION IN THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL. 

Mopern education must include thrift in- 
struction if it is to be fully educative. 

American education is rapidly forsaking a 
theoretical attitude and is becoming a prac- 
tical instrument for efficient living. Ability 
to succeed financially is essential to a well- 
rounded life. A good citizen is first of all 
self-sustaining. The first civic duty of the 
individual is self-supporting and the capacity 
to save something for his own financial com- 
forts, through which less fortunate individ- 
uals may be helped and the community 
enriched. Instruction in simple economic 
principles and project practise in thrift are 
vitally needed in the schools because the pre- 
valent extravagance and waste in American 
life threaten to undermine the economic 
independence and civic virtue of American 
citizenship. Habits of popular saving will 
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create universal capital, develop financial in- 
dependence, and tend to a more even distribu- 
tion of wealth. 

The school is the most fundamental and 
logical place through which to disseminate 
such practical and fundamental knowledge as 
is necessary to the welfare of all the people. 
Therefore, 

We recommend that thrift education be 
made a part of the course of study in all 
school systems, and a part of the regular in- 
struction in all schools, either as a separate 
course, or co-related with kindred subjects. 
The method of providing this instruction 
should be left to the state and local school 
administrations. 

We recommend that the field of instruction 
in thrift be limited to thrift in time, money 
and material, in order to avoid a duplication 
of the work now being done through other 
subjects in the curriculum, or by agencies 
outside of the school. 

We recommend careful instruction in sim- 
ple economic principles as they pertain to 
1. Work. 

2. Production, 

3. Systematic saving, wise spending and careful 
investment of money. 

4. Judicious use of time and materials, 

5. A broader understanding of financial institu- 
tions and financial practise. 


We recommend project practise in thrift 
as a method of practicalizing the principles 
which are taught. Project work has demon- 
strated its efficiency in many lines of educa- 
tion, and is absolutely essential in connection 
with the teaching of thrift. 

We recommend that definite courses in the 
elementary principles of practical economics 
be provided in the upper grammar grades, 
and that a more extended study of practical 
finance as applied to government fiscal opera- 
tions, banking, life insurance, and the like, 
should be given in connection with a regular 
course in economics in the high school. 

As a method of furthering the practise of 
saving money and of applying the principles 
of safe investment, school savings systems, 
utilizing Government Savings Securities and 
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savings bank facilities, should be worked out. 
It is not enough that students should merely 
be encouraged to save money. They should 
be given a practical opportunity in the schools 
to invest their savings. 

We recommend cordial cooperation with 
the Savings Division of the United States 
Treasury, the American Bankers Association, 
the Parent-Teachers Association, and other 
organizations qualified to help in this work. 

We suggest that the various school publish- 
ing companies look into this new subject of 
education with a view of recasting certain 
text-books on civies, economics, history, arith- 
metic, and other subjects with which thrift 
education may be correlated to include prac- 
tical material on thrift and the basie prin- 
ciples of economics, and that they consider 
the question of preparing suitable text-books 
on these subjects for use of the public schools, 
if the investigation and assessment of the 
publishing houses themselves reveal a distinct 
need for such texts. In the meantime, mate- 
rial and suggestions for study already pre- 
pared by the Savings Division of the Treasury 
Department, the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and similar organizations are readily 
available and can be made most useful. Some 
recent text-books on civies and economics also 
contain helpful chapters on thrift. 

It is the opinion of the committee that 
thrift education has come into the American 
schoo] system to stay; that henceforth it is not 
to be sought as a mere by-product of educa- 
tional processes, but will take its place with 
the other standard subjects in the school as a 
great objective of education. 

We therefore commend the new thrift edu- 
cation to state superintendents of public in- 
struction and urge its prompt adoption by all 
the state and local educational systems of the 
United States. 

We appeal for this enrichment of the course 
of study through thrift instruction on the 
ground that it is an imperative educational 
need and a sound educational policy. If the 
American school is to prepare its students for 
the practical responsibilities of life it must 
assume the task of teaching the problems of 
life and of giving the instruction and the ex- 
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perience necessary to fit young people for the 
business of living. 

Mary C. C. Braprorp, Chairman, 

Annie Wess BLANTON, 

Ciem Hampton, 

Tuomas E. Finecan, 

P. E. McCienanan, 

L. J. Mum, 

A. O. THomas 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


ONE ELEMENT TO BE CONSIDERED IN MEAS- 
URING EFFECTIVE TEACHING 


THERE is a very strong tendency to-day to 
measure the entire output of our educational 
machinery. Prominent among the elements 
that are being measured is the teacher. Many 
attempts have been made to measure the 
teacher. Most of these rating scales for teach- 
ers have considered the personality of the 
teacher and the products he produces. Too 
frequently the tests of the teacher’s produce 
have mainly to do with the acquisition of 
knowledge. : 

, It is the contention of this paper that in 
order to secure an adequate measure of a 
teacher, his entire products should be consid- 
ered. Naturally, the question arises as to what 
are the resultants of teaching. It may be said 
that the products of an education classify 
themselves into three groups: (1) The accumu- 
lation of knowledge, (2) habits and methods 
of working, (3) attitudes and ideals. Each 
of these three headings could be discussed at 
length, but it is not the purpose of this paper 
to indulge in such a discussion. It is interest- 
ing to note in passing that the third heading, 
Attitudes and Ideals, has been taken into quite 
full consideration by Connor in his article in 
the Journal of Educational Research, Vol. I., 
No. 5, May, 1920, entitled “ A New Method of 
Rating Teachers.” Connor presents seven 
standards to be employed in rating a teacher: 
(1) Thinking, (2) knowledge and skill, (3) 
initiative in socially significant situations, (4) 
morals, (5) emotional reaction, (6) ethical 
self-control in situations socially significant, 
(7) deportment. It is to be observed that the 
last four items may be said to have to do with 
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the attitudes and ideals of the students that 
have been produced by the teacher. In the de- 
tailed analysis of the first and third topics 
Connor pays some attention to habits and 
methods of work. However, this element is not 
made nearly so specific as it ought to be. 

This article has to do with the presenting of 
some data to prove that the habits and methods 
by which students work should be considered 
in measuring effective teaching. 

In the issue of the Journal of Educational 
Psychology under date of April, 1920, the au- 
thor presented an article entitled, “Students’ 
Methods of Studying a Certain Subject—Psy- 
chology.” The data in this paper was secured 
by a carefully conducted questionnaire from 
about two hundred and seventy-five students 
studying elementary psychology. There were 
two outstanding conclusions based on the data 
gathered. These were (1) that the general 
tendency of the majority of these students 
was to utilize poor methods in studying gen- 
eral psychology, and (2) that the good students 
tend to employ superior methods of work in 
attacking their assignments in this course in 
psychology. The questionnaire follows: 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON METHODS OF STUDYING 
Date 








Name 


I. Instructions 


PLEASE READ AND FoLLow INSTRUCTIONS CaRE- 
FULLY. 

1. Write your name and the date at the top of 
the page. 

2. The purpose of this questionnaire is to dis- 
cover your habitual methods of study. Answer 
every question with this idea in mind. 

3. Answer each question, as far as possible, with 
‘*yes’’ or ‘‘no.”? 

4, The answers will in no wise affect your stand- 
ing in this or other courses. 

5. Answer each question according to facts or 
this will be scientifically worthless. 


II. Questions 
1. Do you in any way review the previous class 
work before beginning the study of the new as- 
signment ? If so, is it by rereading the 
assignment? , by study of lecture notes 
, or by study of outline of the text ? 
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2. On the average, how much time do you give 
to preparation for each class exercise in ? 








3. Do you usually read the assignment once, 
twice, or three times ? 

4. Do you go over the assignment thoroughly 
and in detail the first time you read it? . 

5. Do you first read the assignment rapidly as 
a whole and then go over it later more slowly and 
get the details? 

6. Do you outline the assignment in writing? 














7. Do you pick out what you regard as the im- 
portant features of the assignment mentally » 
or in writing? 

8. Do you frame possible questions that might 
arise in the class room? . 

9. Do you take full, or brief organized class 
notes, or no class notes? 

10. Do you simply note in writing in unorgan- 
ized form what you regard as the most important 
features of the lecture? 

11. Do you reorganize or work over your lecture 
notes outside of class? 

12. Do you do all of your studying of one sub- 
ject at one sitting? 

13. Do you regularly follow a plan of distribut- 
ing your time spent on one subject over more than 
one period? 

14. After studying an assignment, do you 
usually try to think it out from memory before 
class time? . 
15. Do you have a specific time for the study of 
each subject? Do you usually follow this 
plan? 

16. Do you have a definite place , oF 
places for study? Or do you study 
at a variety of places depending upon conveniences 
of each day? ——————_—_-. 

17. In preparing for tests or examinations, do 
you read the entire text over carefully $ 
simply study outline of text ; or lecture 
notes only ? If you use more than 
one, which are they? and to which of 
these do you pay more attention? ’ 

18. Is it your custom to prepare for an exami- 
nation in one day or one night, or do 
you extend the period over several days or nights? 















































These students were divided into six sec- 
tions and were taught by four different teach- 
ers. The purpose here is to discover whether 
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or not the study habits of the students vary 
with the teacher. The methods of studying 
were divided into two groups labeled good and 
poor. This division is based upon the results 
of experiments on learning, and my own judg- 
ment combined with others, such as Whipple, 
Kitson, Adams, and others who have written 
on the subject. The number of students an- 
swering “ yes” to each question was tabulated 
and the percentage this was of the total num- 
ber answering the question was calculated. 
This was done for each teacher separately. 
Only the positive results are considered in this 
paper. Part of these data are presented in 
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ond largest number, A is third while ( is 
fourth. After total is given the sum of the 
percentage and rank scores. 

By observing the data in this table it is noted 
that for the total percentage score D is first, 
A second, B third, and C is fourth. The sum 
of the ranks gives a slightly different result; 
A is first, D second, B third, C fourth. Thus 
A and D have changed positions. However, 
there is only a difference of one point in A’s 
favor, while in the percentage score there is a 
difference of 31 points in D’s favor. By divid- 
ing the percentage score by the total of ranks 
the following results are obtained. They are 


TABLE I 
Percentage of Students of Each Teacher Employ- 


ing Good Methods of Studying 
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A | BR | D 





. Review (1) 

. Hour plus (2) 

Read assignment twice (2) 
Details second reading (5) 
Outline assignment (6) 
Important features mentally (7) 
Important features writing (7) 
Raise possible questions (8) 

. Brief class notes (9) 

. Fut class notes (9) 

. Reorgcrise lecture notes (11) 

. Distributed effort (13) 

. Recall before class (14) 

. Regular time (15) 

. Regular place (16) 

. Emphasize lecture notes Exam. (17) 
. Distributed effort Exam. (18) 


1 
2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9 
10 


— 
— 


et 
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54.2 
67.5 
41.8 
33.9 
24.7 
50.0 
86.1 
46.4 - 
42.7 
57.3 
9.7 
27.7 
41.9 
68.6 - 
57.6 
85.2 
67.4 





66.7— 
63.8- 
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Table I. In this table is given the name of 
each method. The number in parentheses after 
each method indicates its number in the ques- 
tionnaire, thus Review (1) indicates that by 
referring to the questionnaire, the first ques- 
tion is seen to request the student to state 
whether or not he reviews the preceding lesson 
before beginning the study of the new assign- 
ment. A, B, C, and D indicate the respective 
teachers. Under the column P is given the 
rank for each method; thus after review A has 
3 and B has 1; C has 4 and D has 2. This 
means that B has the largest percentage of 
students employing this method, D has the sec- 





831.4-35 


| 862.27-36 


presented according to rank, D—50.73; 
A = 48.91; B=47.42; C = 40.10. 

In Table II. similar data are given for the 
poor habits of working. The nomenclature for 
this table is the same as was used in Table I. 
Here the teacher having the smallest score is 
ranked first, for this means that fewer of his 
students are utilizing the poor methods. The 
ranking according to the total percentage 
score is D first, A second, B third and C fourth. 
No comparison can be made on the basis of 
the total of the ranks for A, B and D are tied, 
while C is decidedly the lowest. However, 
when the percentage score is divided by the 
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TABLE II 
Percentage of Students of Each Teacher Employ- 


'] 


ing Poor Methods of Studying 











A R BR Cc R D R 

PE on as. Zed oa ee ne pee PENS 294-2 | 100-1 | 446-4 | 325-3 
eg a See eee 45.2- 2 45.0-1 | 752-4 | 587.0-3 
B. rte Tiree ea OD on on. nc cn cen vvieccccccsecns 63.8- 2 55.0- 1 73.1-3 | 750-4 
4. Unorganized class notes (10) ................. +++. 35.0- 2 46.7- 4 375-3 | 36-1 
~~ ye eeeerrer career oensreee 75.9- 4 57.9-1 | 67.8 2 70.9- 3 
i I ns dle cn beeeeehen sews 19.0- 1 30.0-3 | 306-4 (| 22.42 
NE a er rererre 36.5- 3 23.5- 1 | 443-4 | 288-2 
8. Emphasize text Exam. (17) ...................0-- 33.3- 2 643-4 | 403-3 | 148-1 
9. Massed effort Exam. (18)..............--.2--0005 36.2- 2 50.0-4 | 47.0-3 | 326-1 
374.3-20 382.4-20 | 460.4-30 337.6-20 








total ranks these results obtain: D = 37.51; 
A= 41.58; B= 42.48; C—51.15. The same 
ranking results here as in the former instance. 

In estimating the relative effectiveness of 
these teachers for the setting up of favorable 
study habits in the students the combined evi- 
dence of Tables I. and II. necessitate the fol- 
lowing ranking: D first, A second, B third, C 
fourth. There are one or two criticisms that 
need to be considered at this point. It can be 
said that all of these students had been in 
school for fourteen to sixteen years and that 
these teachers can not be held responsible for 
previously learned bad habits of working. 
This is readily agreed to. However, the con- 
tention is made here that this is only one ele- 
ment in effective teaching, and it is further 
maintained that each subject of the curricu- 
lum may have its peculiarities in difficulty of 
mastery. The teacher is under obligations to 
his students to give some instruction in the 
mastery of his particular subject. Again it 
can be said that if this element were attended 
to properly from the beginning of school life, 
the problem would be largely solved by the 
time of high school and college. This is ad- 
mitted, except for the possible peculiar diffi- 
culties of various subjects. 

It could be maintained that were we able 
to determine the relative value of the various 
methods of studying, presented in the tables 
an entirely different ranking might possibly 
obtain. This is highly probable, but at present 
we have no adequate method of weighing the 
various methods. However, after all it is a 


question as to whether it is not preferable to 
consider the combined results of all the 
methods. 

This material has been presented primarily 
for its suggestiveness. It is hoped that it will 
serve the purpose of emphasizing the need of 
giving greater emphasis to teaching students 
proper methods of working with their studies. 

L. W. Wess 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


Tue program of the annual meeting of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association to 
be held at Atlantic City on February 25 and 
26 is as follows: 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 10 A.M, 
Actual Accomplishments in the Use of Tests in 
Vocational Guidance. 

Chairman, Edward W. Rynearson, director of 
vocational guidance, principal of the Fifth 
Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, and second 
vice-president of the association. 

General point of view: Proressor WILLIAM M. 
Proctor, Stanford University. 

Tests in educational guidance: Dr, Ruts L. 
CLARK, psychologist, Vocational Guidance and 
Employment Service for Juniors, New York 
City. 

Educational guidance and tests in college: Pro- 
FESSOR STEPHEN S. CoLvIN, director, School of 
Education, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


wy 
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Tests in industry: Morris 8, VITELEs, depart- 
ment of psychology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Summary: Dr. Epwin A, SHAW, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Harvard University; 
formerly psychologist with the Babson Insti- 
tute, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

General Discussion, 


2 P.M. 


A Diseussion of the Report of the Committee on 
Principles of Vocational Guidance. There are 
nine sections in the Report and each section in 
turn will be thrown open for general discus- 
sion. Summaries will be given by persons 
designated below, and proposed amendments 
to the report will be considered and acted 
upon, Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Har- 
vard University, or at the meetings of the 
association. 

Chairman, John M. Brewer, director, Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance, graduate school of edu- 
cation, Harvard University, and president of 
the association. 

Aims of vocational guidance: I. B. Moraan, di- 
rector of continuation schools and vocational 
guidance, Kansas City, Kansas; treasurer of 
the association. 

Fundamental steps in guidance: A. J. CLovup, 
deputy superintendent of schools, San Fran- 
cisco, and president of the California Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, 

Studying occupations: ELI W. WEAVER, lecturer 
on vocational guidance, Columbia University; 
director of vocational guidance, United Y. M. 
C, A, schools. 

Studying the individual: HeteN M. BENNETT, 
director, Collegiate Bureau of Occupations, 
Chicago, Illinois; or WarREN W. Coxe, as- 
sistant director, Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Choosing the vocation: Dr. Lucy W. W. Wiz- 
SON, principal, South Philadelphia Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia. 


7:30 P.M. 


Chairman, 8. C. Fleming, department of voca- 
tional education, city schools, Seattle. 

Vocational education: Proressor FREDERICK G. 
Bonser, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

School leaving: Miss ANNA B. Pratt, director, 
White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia. 
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Employment: Miss Auice K. POouuirzer, di- 
rector, Vocational Guidance and Employment 
Service for Juniors, New York City. 

Organization for vocational guidance: Josiau B. 
BUELL, division of industrial studies, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York City. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 9 A.M. 
Chairman, Miss Annie 8. Davis, director of vo- 
cational guidance, school department, Chicago, 
Illinois, 
Reports of Actual Accomplishments from the 
Field: 
Vocational Guidance Association of New York 
City. 
Chicago Vocational Guidance Association, 
Vocational Guidance Association of Minneap- 
olis, 
Cineinnati Vocational Guidance Association. 
Vocational Guidance Association of Philadel- 
phia and Vicinity. 
New England Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. 
California Vocational Guidance Association. 
Reports from other associations, vocation bu- 
reaus, city school systems, etc. 


12:30 P.M. 

Annual Luncheon, Chairman, Professor Arthur J. 
Jones, school of education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and president of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Association of Philadelphia and Vicinity. 
There will be an opportunity for short talks on 

the future of the association. 


3 P.M. 


Annual Business Meeting, High School Building. 
Reports of officers and committees. 
Reports of the Board of Trustees. 
Diseussion of amendments to constitution and 
By-laws. 
Election of officers. 
New business. 
7:30 P.M. 


Chairman, the new president. 

Plans for the evening program will be an- 
nounced at the first meetings of the association. 
It is proposed, among other things, to have a 
demonstration of a sample lesson in a class for 
the study of occupations with children, and a dem- 
onstration of the use of simple dramatic situations 
in vocational guidance. An exhibit of materials 
for use in vocational guidance will be available at 
the high school. 





